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THE ROLE OF THE COOK IN PLAUTUS' CURCULIO 
By Clinton C. Conbad 

In all periods the playwright must so shape his material that it 
may conform to certain conventions of time and space, restrictions 
imposed in considerable measure by stage tradition. The actual 
conditions of presentation will thus in some degree be reflected in the 
composition of the play and may conceivably be revealed through 
close study of its structure. It is my purpose to trace in Plautus' 
Curculio the adaptation of this comedy to production by a limited 
cast. 1 I believe that careful consideration of the cook's part in this 
play (vss. 251 ff.) will show that the assumption of a lacuna at vs. 273 
can be avoided by a proper interpretation of the passage, with due 
regard to its bearing on the division of rdles. We may best approach 
the problem by considering in some detail the plot of the play. 

The Curculio is one of the shorter plays of Plautus. Of its seven 
hundred-odd verses about one-half are devoted to a leisurely develop- 
ment of the theme, the rivalry in love of Phaedromus and Thera- 
pontigonus. 

In the opening scene, set in the wee small hours, Phaedromus 
leaves his house accompanied by a number of slaves, among them 
Palinurus, the familiar confidential slave of New Comedy. For one 
supposedly intimate in his master's affairs Palinurus is surprisingly 
ignorant; Phaedromus' answers to his queries tell the audience of 
his love for Planesium, her servitude to the periurus leno, Cappadox, 
and the latter's unwillingness to part with the maiden save when 
richly recompensed. Cappadox, it appears, has fallen victim to 

1 See Rees, The So-called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama (1908) ; 
"The Three Actor Rule in Menander," Class. Phil., V (1910), 291 ff.; Dietze, De 
Philemone Comico (1901), pp. 83 ff.; Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 366 ff., 452 and n. 5; 
Leo, "tjber den Stichus des Plautus," Gbtt. Nach. (1902), pp. 390 f. These writers 
are in general more concerned with the traditional limitation of the number of actors 
than with the question of the distribution of roles. Prescott ("Three Puer-Scenes in 
Plautus and the Division of R61es," Harv. Stud., XXI [1910], 31 ff.) has demonstrated 
the adaptation of three plays to a limited cast by the introduction of a minor character 
who appears but once in the play, takes over the part of another actor, and thus makes 
it possible for the latter to appear in another role. 
[Classical Philology XIII, October, 1918J 389 
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mysterious disorders and has sought the confines of Aesculapius' 
temple, conveniently situated next his own house, that in his sleep 
he may obtain from the god a dream which will diagnose his ills. 

Thus the way is clear for the meeting of the lovers, and in a 
sprightly scene Phaedromus lures forth the bibulous Leaena, in 
whose custody Planesium has been left, and bribes her with a skin 
of wine. As the lovers profit by their stolen moments, let us notice 
more particularly the part of Palinurus. 

In the initial scene the slave is an admirable foil to Phaedromus. 
His colloquy with the latter introduces the play excellently if we 
assume, as did the groundlings of Plautus' time, that Palinurus can 
be so ignorant of his master's affairs. 1 His quick retorts and ready 
jests form an amusing contrast to the lover's sighs, and his solicitude 
for the wineskin adds much to the humor of the scene with Leaena. 
During the lover's converse he rises to the occasion and cracks many 
a jest at their expense. In short, he is a leading figure in these 
opening scenes. His role must have been assigned to an actor of 
marked ability. 

Yet we miss one conventional attribute of the confidential slave. 
When we learn of Phaedromus' penniless state we expect Palinurus 
to set in motion the intrigue which will free Planesium from duress 
vile. But Phaedromus puts his hope in other resources. Curculio, 
a guileful parasite, has been sent to Caria to borrow the sum required. 
This is made quite clear by repetition (vss. 67 ff., 143 f., 206 f.), and 
the parasite's arrival is pronounced imminent. 

Finally the attendant is heard unbarring the doors of the temple 
inclosure (vss. 203 f.) and the lovers' meeting is at an end. Phaedro- 
mus retires to his house with his retinue. The opening of the temple 
heralds the entrance of Cappadox, 2 racked with pain and uncom- 
monly dissatisfied with his course of treatment. As he soliloquizes, 

1 Objections on this score have been raised from time to time, as by Langrehr 
(Plautina: De Plauti Curculione [1893], pp. 4 f.). Such suspicions regarding the 
integrity of the text are effectually put to rest by Leo (.Plant. Forsch* [1912], pp. 196 ff.) : 
"Dies ist ein Motiv, das lediglich dem Zwecke der Exposition dient, ein Notbehelf, 
dessen Unwahrscheinlichkeit der dramatische Dichter hinnimmt eben um den erzahl- 
enden prologus zu vermeiden, an dessen Stelle als anderer Notbehelf die irpoaaira. 
irpoTaruca treten." See also Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 522 f. 

2 Cf. Legrand, Daos, p. 472: "II est vrai que le prostitueur, qui paralt au vers 216, 
6tait annoncfe des le vers 203." 
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Palinurus enters, turning to reassure Phaedromus, who is still within 
the house, in the matter of Curculio's arrival. 1 

The motive for Palinurus' entrance is not made clear. However, 
if we consider for a moment, it will appear that Palinurus is the only 
character thus far introduced who could carry on the ensuing colloquy 
with Cappadox. The latter's entrance becomes inevitable, for he 
must leave the temple after his incubatio. Once on the stage, why 
not put him through his paces? The result is a humorous scene in 
which, as Leo notes (Plant. Forsch., 2 p. 197), the ominous presage of 
the dream contributes slightly to the action. So Palinurus enters, for 
no particular reason, and his reference to Curculio diverts the atten- 
tion of the spectators from this small lack of motivation. 2 

As we have seen, Palinurus is not possessed of a ready fund of 
sympathy, yet Cappadox in his eagerness to find relief from his ail- 
ments is quite willing to overlook this failing and to appeal for help. 
Palinurus' vanity is touched, and he professes himself the very man 
to interpret dreams — "quin coniectores a me consilium petunt." 

And now comes a curious interruption. A cook enters and sum- 
mons Palinurus to set forth the viands for the entertainment of the 
parasite upon his arrival. That this may not be delayed the cook 
assumes the office of interpreting the dream and Palinurus leaves him 

1 Ussing's conception of the action is somewhat different. After observing that 
Phaedromus and his attendants enter the house (ed. Plautus [1878], p. 544), he com- 
ments on vs. 223: "Palinurus advenit cum hero. Nam quum lux facta esset, ad 
forum se eontulerunt, ut pararent quae ad parasitum redeuntem bene aecipiendum 
opus essent (v. 252). Herum graviter sollicitum, ne se spes fallat et inanis redeat 
parasitus, Palinurus inter eundum consolatur; " on vs. 229: " Phaedromus cum coquo 
domum intrant; Palinurum retinet lenonis allocutio." I find no reason in the text 
of the play for assuming a trip to the forum between vss. 215 and 223, although such 
an assumption would not affect materially my interpretation of the following scene. 
Under such a supposition it would be extremely difficult to account for the omission 
of all reference to this trip and for the silence of Phaedromus while crossing the stage 
to the house. These difficulties are avoided by my interpretation, which is quite in 
accordance with the technique of New Comedy. Palinurus' mode of entrance is con- 
ventional: see, for example, Bac. 526 ff.,' Capt. 251, Merc. 562, Miles 156 ff. 

2 Brasse (Quatenus in fabulis Plautinis et loci et temporis unitatibus species veritatis 
neglegaiur [1914], pp. 2 ff.) adduces under the head "Persaepe fit, ut personae causam 
non afferentes domo in plateam procedant" a number of passages in which there is 
an equal lack of motivation at the entrance of a character. It is perhaps noteworthy 
that Palinurus does not come from the house with the avowed purpose of inquiring 
for the parasite or of ascertaining when the latter may be expected. There is conse- 
quently no reason for assigning him the announcement of Curculio's approach 
(vss. 274 ff.). 
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with a flattering recommendation. Cappadox tells his tale. The 
cook renders appropriate comment and sends away the leno with the 
eminently fitting advice that he make his peace with the god as 
the first step toward a cure. And then, as the cook turns away with 
an imprecation, the entrance of Curculio is announced. The MSS 
read as follows at the end of the scene: 

COQVOS. Hoc animum aduorte: pacem ab Aesculapio 270 

Petas, ne forte tibi eueniat malum, 

Quod in quiete tibi portentumst. CAPPADOX. Bene facis: 

Ibo atque orabo. COQVOS. Quae res male uortat tibi. 

Pro di inmortales, quern conspicio ? qui(s) illic est ? 

Estne hie parasitus, qui missust in Cariam ? 275 

Heus, Phaedrome, exi, exi, exi inquam ocius. 

PALINURUS. Qui(d) istic clamorem tollis ? COQVOS. Parasitum tuom 

Video currentem, ellum usque in platea ultuma. 

Hinc auscultemus quid agat. PALINURUS. Sane censeo. 1 

The following is the heading of the next scene (vss. 280 ff.) : 

CVRCVLIO PARASITVS ADOLESCENS SERVOS BE 

CVRCVLIO PARASITVS PHEDROMVS ADOLESCENS PALI- 
NVRVS SERVOS / 

In this scene a few words are commonly assigned to Palinurus: 
vs. 303, Teille quaerit; 313, Vin aquam?; 314, Vae capiti tuo; 315, 
Maxime .... Ventum; 317, Iuppiter tediqueperdant; 321, Immo 
si scias reliquias quae sint. 2 After vs. 321 he takes no part whatever 
in the play, leaving the stage at the end of the scene and failing to 

1 The Ritschl-Gotz edition of the Curculio (1879) contains the following notes 
in the apparatus criticus on the ascription of verses: 

"277 Palinuri person, praem. BEJ Coco tribuunt BEJFZ; corr. Angelius. 
"279 Palinuro tribuunt extrema verba BEJ, coco F." 

2 Editors have assigned these verses variously: Lindsay (ed. 1910), as cited; Leo 
(ed. 1895), as cited; Gotz-Scholl (ed. .1895), as cited, with the exception of vs. 321, 
which is assigned to Phaedromus; Ritschl-Gotz (ed. 1879), vss. 303 and 315 (Ventum) 
assigned to Palinurus, the remainder to Phaedromus; Fleckeisen (ed. 1885), as in 
Ritschl-Gotz edition. 

The MSS assign these lines to Palinurus, according to the Ritschl-Gotz apparatus, 
with the following trifling exceptions: 

"313 Palinuri person, praefigunt BE Lye J 

"314 Palinuri person, praefigunt BEF Curculionis J." 
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reappear. The contrast between this meager part in the action and 
Palinurus' earlier r61e is apparent; Eibbeck long since commented 
on it. 1 

On the other hand, Curculio's part bulks large in the remainder 
of the play. He enters in the manner of the servus currens, bidding 
an imagined throng give him place. Once come t6 Phaedromus, he 
collapses from exhaustion and must be revived by the promise of 
delicacies from the latter's larder. To this offer he responds with 
professional eagerness; yet no money is forthcoming. The dismay 
of Phaedromus is great, until relieved by a glimpse of hope as Cur- 
culio chronicles his exploits. He has met the soldier Therapontigonus 
and in devious ways obtained possession of his signet. This ring will 
give the bearer access to a sum of money sufficient to make a final 
payment to Cappadox and thus to gain possession^ of Planesium. In 
rapid succession of scenes Curculio attains this end. Then Thera- 
pontigonus enters and is maddened to find no one willing to concede 
the justice of his claims. While he is ruminating on his ill fortune, 
Curculio bursts upon the stage, and the stolen ring leads to the 
recognition of Planesium as Therapontigonus' sister. With Cur- 
culio officiating the girl is formally betrothed to her lover and the 
play ends to the satisfaction of all save Cappadox, who is made to 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains. 

Referring once more to vss. 270 ff., quoted above, we are con- 
fronted by several difficulties. When does Palinurus re-enter? 
What becomes of the cook? From the time of Fleckeisen these 
questions have been commonly answered by the assumption of a 
lacuna at vs. 273. 2 In its mysterious depths the cook vanishes, and 

1 "Beitrage zur Kritik des Plautiniachen Curculio," Ber. d. sacks. Ges., XXXI 
(1879), 84. Leo {Plant. Forsch., 2 p. 197, n. 1) has noted, without dwelling upon its 
significance, that "Palinurus nach dem Auftreten Curculios verschwindet und nicht 
eigentlieh eine Vertrautenrolle spielt." 

2 1 am unable to find any statement of Fleckeisen's arguments on this passage. 
Ribbeck (op. tit., pp. 80 f.) states the case fairly: "Auf eine klaffende Lucke in der 
zweiten Scene des zweiten Actes hingewiesen zu haben (nach V. 273), ist Fleckeisens 
Verdienst. Eben war Palinurus abgegangen, um filr das zu riistende prandium 
Vorrathe herauszugeben; da soil er plotzlich ohne alle Motivirung wieder erscheinen, 
nur um den Parasiten von fern kommen zu sehen und den Herrn herauszurufen. 
Wollte man aber etwa, zum Then nach Anleitung der Handschriften, dem Koch, 
welcher so eben dem Kuppler seinen Traum gedeutet hat, die Worte des Palinurus 
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Palinurus re-enters with a suitable entrance monologue. No further 
part in the action is assigned to the cook, and the announcement of 
Curculio's approach falls to Palinurus. 

The assumption of a lacuna is necessarily a confession of despair 
on the part of the critic. There is here no well-marked indication 
of the loss of a portion of the text — no broken verse, no unended col- 
loquy; it is hard to conceive how a lacuna could have left the text 
so seemingly intact. This encourages resort to interpretation of 
the manuscript reading and to consideration of the part this scene 
has in the play. 

Such an attempt to return to the manuscript reading has been 
made within recent years. Basing his views upon the inconcinnity 
of vss. 263-67, Bosscher 1 assigns vss. 267 ff . (Item . . . concorditer) 
to Palinurus, who he thinks hid upon the stage, thus giving an unsus- 
pected turn to vs. 258 : " Facit hie quod pauci, ut sit magistro obse- 
quens." This obviates the necessity of a lacuna at vs. 273. Vs. 277 
("Quid istic clamorem tollis ?") is assigned to Palinurus, the preced- 
ing ones to the cook. But after vs. 278 a lacuna is discovered (op. 
tit., p. 34) : "Turn verisimile mihi videtur Phaedromum coquum intro 
iri (sic) iussisse, ut quae ad prandium opus essent, pararet et his se 
ad servum convertisse verbis: 'tu Palinure hue concedamus et hinc 
auscultemus quid agat.'" This interpretation seems to me quite 
unsound. Bosscher's conception of the action introduces a situation 
unexampled in New Comedy. The assumption of a lacuna at vs. 278 
discloses the impasse into which he has been led. 

Yet if we accept for the moment the view of Ussing, that between 
vss. 215 and 223 Phaedromus visits the forum and returns with a 



ubertragen, so ware des letzteren Anwesenheit in der folgenden Scene vollends 
unmotivirt, w&hrend der Koch, der gar nichts weiter auf der Btihne zu thun hatte, 
schon vorher seinen Weggang nach unverbriichliche Sitte der alten Komodie erklart 
haben musste." The extent of the lacuna is not generally considered great. Ussing 
states (2d ed. [1878], p. 548): "Itaque dubitari nequit, quin nova haec scena sit, 
cuius praescriptio quoniam in codd. non invenitur, integrum folium excidisse apparet." 
Gotz (ed. [1879], praef., xxii, n. 1) took exception to this, stating his own views as 
follows (op. tit., xxi f. ): "Hoc demum saeculo Fleckeisenus post v. 273 maiorem 
lacunam detexit: sed cur idem neget scaenam II 2 esse absolutam non satis perspicio: 
immo praeter versus aliquot qui ad Palinurum pertinent plura intercidisse non video 
quo iure coniciamus." 

1 De Plauti Curculione (1903), pp. 31 ff. 
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cook and provisions, a more plausible explanation can be invented. 1 
Phaedromus, then, would enter the house in vs. 228, leaving Palinurus 
to engage in conversation with the leno, with the cook as a silent 
spectator of their colloquy until vs. 251. 2 Then, at the cook's bid- 
ding, Palinurus sets about the task of conveying the provisions within 
and otherwise making things ready for the cook. While going back 
and forth from house to stage he chances to see the parasite approach- 
ing and immediately calls to Phaedromus. 

Against this interpretation, which involves none of the difficulties 
encountered by Bosscher, I should urge the lack of reference to the 
forum trip and the inexplicable silence of Phaedromus as he returns; 3 
the force of depromere, which Plautus elsewhere uses with reference 
to the serving rather than the preparing of the meal; 4 finally, and 
to my mind quite conclusively, the failure of this interpretation to 
account for the introduction of the cook in the play and his inter- 
vention in Palinurus' colloquy with the leno. The last point deserves 
emphasis. The development of the action here is so unusual that 
no reasonable explanation of this passage 5 should fail to take it into 
consideration through a close analysis of the scene. 

1 See above, p. 391, n. 1. If I were to maintain this view I should not hold, as did 
Ussing, that this trip to the forum took place in an act interval. This is hardly con- 
ceivable, in view of the announcement of the leno's entrance in the mention of the unbar- 
ring of the temple, for we expect Cappadox to appear on the stage shortly after this 
announcement is made. But the entrance speech of Cappadox provides ample time 
for such a trip, rendering it unnecessary to posit a pause in the action at vs. 215. 
See Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman Comedy (1915), chap. i. 
The reference to Cure. 215 (ibid., p. 62), in which Ussing's view of the action is accepted, 
I now withdraw in favor of the explanation presented in these pages. 

2 The somewhat frequent use of the silent actor in New Comedy would justify 
this interpretation. See Conrad, op. cit., pp. 41 ff., 69 f. 

3 The failure of Phaedromus to reply to Palinurus is just what we should expect 
if the latter is addressing his master while entering from the house, as I have suggested 
above. Only in the somewhat dubious ascription of Persa 179 to Lemniselenis, who is 
similarly addressed by Sophoclidisca as the latter leaves the house, is there an instance 
in Roman comedy of a character at the door replying to one leaving the house. 

4 Cf. Trin. 944 : "Isse .... aiebant seruis depromptum cibum " ; True. 645 f.: 
". . . . hinc ire me iussit pater ut bubus glandem prandio depromerem." The pos- 
sibility that Palinurus is engaged in the serving of a meal outside the house on the 
stage is removed by vss. 366-70, wherein explicit reference is made to the serving of 
the meal within the house; note Curculio's words: "Sequere me hac intro" (370). 

6 The possibility of a considerable abridgment of the Greek original or of the Plau- 
tine text of this comedy has suggested itself to several critics (see p. 400, n. 2 below), 
and of course must be taken into consideration in view of the brevity of the play and 
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As we noted above, the interpretation of the dream contributes 
slightly to the development of the plot. Yet considered as a whole, 
from the entrance of Cappadox to the announcement of Curculio's 
coming we have a stationary scene calculated to amuse the spectator 
and to introduce the leno, while at the same time the announcement 
of the latter's entrance is fulfilled and he is removed from the temple 
that he may be ready for his part in the play. The complication of 
disorders which he laments forms the subject of this scene. This is 
clearly introduced for comic effect; there is no recurrence to this 
theme in the remainder of the play. And, as we have seen, Palinurus 
is the only character available to carry on the colloquy with Cappa- 
dox. Yet what motive shall we assign for the introduction of the 
cook? 

In general the cook's part in New Comedy was by no means 
slighted. 1 He is the coquus gloriosus, the braggart, the thief, with 
a\a£oveia by no means lacking in his store of condiments (Athenaeus 
ix, 376E). On the dramatic purpose of his introduction upon the 
stage we cannot generalize, for the Greek comic fragments tell us 
more of his character than of his role in the play, and the Latin play- 
wrights do not employ him so freely. It is only in the plays of 
Plautus and the new fragments of Menander 2 that we may determine 
the relation of this role to the plot. Cario, the brutal butcher of the 
Miles, is by no means representative of the type. Citrio's thieving 
traits are commented on in the Casina (vss. 720 ff .) ; his immediate 
share in the action is very small, although essential to the develop- 
ment of the plot. Cylindrus' r61e in the Menaechmi is closely con- 
nected with the plot, as is that of the impudent cook in the Mercator. 
Yet in the Mercator there is some attempt at characterization; in the 
Aulularia, and particularly in the Pseudolus, we find the cook in his 

the inconcinnity of a number of passages in it. Yet this supposition certainly should 
not preclude the acceptance of a reasonable interpretation of the scene under dis- 
cussion. 

1 Cf . Rankin, The Rdle of the M&7«pot in the Life of the Ancient Greeks (1907) ; 
Ribbeck, Alazon (1882), pp. 18 ff.; Legrand, Daos (1910), pp. 125 ff. 

2 The cook introduced in the Samia has a minor r61e inserted largely for comic 
effect (vss. 68 ff., 142 ff. K.). Epitrepontes 384 ff. is too fragmentary to give us a clear 
idea of the cook's share in the plot, but he seems to have a well-defined function in 
the play. The three fragments of Naevius (Inc. fr. xiv), Titinius (128 f.), and Labe- 
rius (Inc. fr. xii) in which cooks are mentioned do not help us. 
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glory. And it is in the Pseudolus, the play in which character treat- 
ment is most highly developed, that this r61e is least closely connected 
with the plot. Here the cook is the fun-maker. 1 And here alone 
in Latin comedy are we quite certain that the cook is a free man, as 
were the Greek /jLayeipoi save in Posidippus' comedies, if we may 
trust Athenaeus' statement. 2 Now in the Curculio the trace of true 
aka^oveia. detected by Ribbeck (op. cit., p. 25) in the cook's interpre- 
tation of the dream is slight, due quite as much to the situation as 
to any effort on the part of the poet to delineate character. And if 
we may speculate upon the possible content of the lacuna conjectured 
at vs. 273, it would seem most improbable that Curculio's entrance 
be deferred still longer by a monologue characteristic of the cook. It 
would appear, then, that in the Curculio the desire to develop the 
humor of the situation by introducing the cook was of secondary 
importance. We must seek elsewhere for the dramatic purpose of 
his part in the play. 

To me the most significant features of the passage are the sup- 
planting of Palinurus by the cook in the interpretation of the dream, 
the failure of Palinurus to take an active part in the remainder of 
the play, and the appearance of Curculio so shortly after Palinurus' 
exit in vs. 257. These several points suggest immediately that the 
cook takes over Palinurus' r61e as interpreter of the dream so that 
the actor thus released may enter as Curculio. 

Curculio's part is strikingly similar to that of Palinurus; the 
clever slave, whose familiarity with his master leads him frequently 
to impertinence, can easily slip into the shoes of the equally forward 
parasitic. The traditional ascription of parts commonly offered by 
editors of this play would render it necessary that these two similar 
roles which overlap so slightly be taken by different actors, each of 
considerable ability. This might easily embarrass the producer of 
the comedy. 

1 Cf. Athenaeus xiv, 659B. 

2 Cf. ibid., 658F. Rankin (op. cit., pp. 19 f., 22) lays much stress on this. 
In Latin comedy, as Ribbeck states (op. cit., pp. 24 f.) and Rankin concedes 
(op. cit., p. 22, n. 4), the cook in the Pseudolus alone is certainly a free man. It seems 
probable that the cook in the Curculio is Palinurus' fellow-slave. However, we can 
draw no conclusions from this as to the source of the cook's r&le, even if we put faith 
in Athenaeus' statement, which I, with Frantz (De comoediae atticae prologis [1891], 
pp. 66 ff .) and Pottier (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. Coquus) , am not disposed to do. 
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In the Pseudolus, Captivi, and Miles Gloriosus the dramatist was 
confronted by like difficulties and made good the deficiencies of the 
troupe by assigning two roles to a single actor. 1 As in these plays, 
a minor character, the cook, appears but once in the Curculia, and 
at a point where, as we have seen, the dramatist might easily reduce 
the number of actors required for the presentation of the play. 
Furthermore, we should expect Palinurus' colloquy to continue, fol- 
lowed, after the leno's exit, by the announcement of Curculio's 
entrance. It would seem reasonable to infer that the cook is intro- 
duced to facilitate the change of role from Palinurus to Curculio. 

The combination of these r61es forms a heavy part for a single, 
actor, but the attention given in New Comedy to the development 
of the types represented by Palinurus and Curculio insured long 
parts for the actors who took such r61es. The Curculio is a short 
play; a glance at the parts of Tranio (Mostellaria) , Chrysalus 
(Bacchides), Palaestrio (Miles), and Toxilus (Persa) will show the 
burdens which longer plays thrust upon the players. One would 
think the title-r61e of the Pseudolus sufficiently long, yet analysis has 
shown that with it was coupled the part of the cook. The length 
of these doubled r61es would certainly have imposed no unaccus- 
tomed task upon the actor who undertook them. 

If a single actor took these r61es, the interval between his exit as 
Palinurus and re-entrance as Curculio is sixteen verses. This cor- 
responds to the intervals of sixteen, thirteen, and twenty-three 
verses allowed to the puer-scenes in other plays. 

We should perhaps dwell for a moment upon the somewhat 
abrupt shift from the cook's dialogue with Cappadox to the announce- 
ment of Curculio's approach. It is not difficult to parallel this else- 
where in Latin comedy. In Eun., vs. 288, Parmeno's comment on 
Gnatho's parting jibe turns with equal abruptness to the announce- 
ment of Chaerea's approach. Later in the same play (vs. 917) 
Pythias bids Chremes and Sophrona enter the house; in the follow- 
ing verse she announces Parmeno's approach. In neither of these 
cases has the entrance of the approaching character been prepared 
for as in the Curculio, where frequent mention has been made of the 

1 For the full discussion of the scenes referred to in this paragraph, see Prescott, 
op. cit., pp. 36, 38 f ., 43 f. 
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imminent coming of the parasite. Similarly in the Miles (vs. 1280), 
Acroteleutium and Milphidippa leave the infatuated soldier with 
Palaestrio. Immediately the soldier cries (vs. 1281): "Sed quid 
uideo?" and Pleusicles is seen approaching. With these passages 
before us, I think that there is nothing extraordinary in the transition 
at Cure, vs. 273. We may easily account for its abruptness by 
recalling the insignificance of the cook's role and the consequent 
difficulty of inventing a suitable transition monologue, and need 
find in it no barrier to our interpretation of the action. 

On the other hand, there is no possibility that the cook leaves the 
stage in vs. 273 afte> the close of his conversation with the leno and 
that Palinurus enters immediately with the announcement of Cur- 
culio's coming. This would be quite foreign to the spirit of New 
Comedy. A character does not in general leave the stage without 
due notice being given of his departure, unless he leave with a group, 
one of whom announces their exit. 1 And I know of no such abrupt 
entrance as would be that of Palinurus under these conditions. 
Furthermore, such an interpretation would leave the cook's inter- 
vention in the play devoid of meaning and quite inexplicable. 

What difficulties still stand in the way of our hypothesis? 
Vss. 277-79 are variously assigned to Palinurus and the cook, as we 
have seen (p. 392, n. 1 above) ; in the following scene a few lines are 
ascribed to Palinurus, while the cook does not appear in this scene 
or in the scene-heading. 

The Curculio is preserved to us only through the Palatine MSS. 
The scene-headings in these MSS probably offer an authentic tradi- 
tion only in the description of the roles (as COQVOS, SERVOS); 
the names of the characters have been restored from the text. 2 
Omissions 3 and revisions 4 of these headings are not infrequent. 

1 Of the dozen exits of characters elsewhere in the Curculio, none is without a 
clear indication of departure from the stage, resembling substantially that of Cappa- 
dox: "Ibo atque orabo" (vs. 273). In the plays of Plautus only the following pas- 
sages are without definite indication of exit: Amph. 544, 860; Asin. 544, 745. Terence 
is more free in this regard (cf. H.T. 960, 977; Eun. 495, 767; Hec. 280, 576, 792, 798, 
872; Ad. 140, 354, 920, 997). The combination of such an abrupt exit on the part 
of the cook with an even more abrupt entrance of Palinurus is to me quite unthinkable. 

2 See Lindsay, Ancient Editions of Plautus (1904), pp. 88 ff. ; Bursians-Jahres- 
berichte CXXX (1906), 137 ff., CLXXVI (1914), 19 ff.; Leo, Plaut. Forsch.,' p. 15, n. 1. 

'E.g., at Merc. 740, Miles 1427, Poen. 1119, Rud. 1044, Most. 311. 
4 E.g., at Amph. 1020, Most. 858, Cure. 462 and (probably) 679. 
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Errors in the ascription of verses are of too frequent occurrence to 
require comment. 1 Accordingly the evidence of the MBS on these 
points need interpose no difficulty. 

The evidence before us I believe sufficient to justify the changes 
proposed in the text. If my interpretation of the cook's part in the 
Curculio be accepted, we have discovered further primary evidence 
for the distribution of r61es in Latin comedy. For to my mind the 
passage wherein the cook takes Palinurus' place in the dialogue with 
the leno is explicable only on the ground that one actor was assigned 
the two similar parts of Palinurus and Curculio, much as in the 
Pseudolus, where one actor takes the similar parts of the intriguing 
slave and the cook. 2 

Berkeley, California 

1 See Lindsay, op. cit., p. 92, n. 1, and Ribbeck, op. cit., p. 89. 

2 The shortness of the Curculio has exposed it to particular suspicion in the matter 
of retractation and the assumption of lacunas. Yet the occurrence among the Plautine 
comedies of other plays almost equally short {Epidicus, Stichus) suggests that condi- 
tions of production unknown to us may have made a place for plays of this length. 
It is entirely possible that the Greek original was considerably abridged by Plautus. 
At all events, we may reasonably conclude that in the passages under consideration 
no essential change has been made in the text of the Plautine comedy. On this whole 
subject see Gotz, Act. Soc. phil. Lips. VI (1876), 278 ff.; ed. Curculio (1879), praef., 
xxii; Ribbeck, op. cit., p. 80; Langrehr, op. cit., pp. 7 ff.; Leo, ed. Plautus, on Cure. 
364. Possibly the Palatine version of the play is shorter than that once preserved 
in the Codex Ambrosianus (cf. Studemund, Apographum [1889], fol. 167 u). 

I regret that lack of space prevents extended discussion of the provenience of the 
cook's role. Vss. 251-73 suggests the expansion of a shorter passage in the Greek 
original to fit the needs of the Roman stage (see Leo, on vss. 265-69). Yet as we have 
definite evidence that the distribution of roles among a limited cast was resorted to 
in Greek New Comedy, the natural conclusion from the material at our disposal is 
that the technique exhibited in the introduction of the cook is Greek in origin and 
was retained by Plautus to accomplish the same end in facilitating the change of roles. 



